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T he terms inler^eneriuional literacy and family literacy 
liave been iiscil to describe how literacy is valued and used in 
the lives uf chiUlrcn and adults. They have alsti been used to 
describe educational programs designer I to strengthen literacy 
resources by involving at least two generations. While there are 
many differences in definitions and approaches, a key notion that 
most family ami iniergencratiimal literacy slmlies and programs 
share is a roct^gnition tliat the relationships between children and 
adults are important and that tltcse relalionsliips aficet literacy use 
and ilcvclopmcnl. 

'Hiis Qc<:A reviews selected research, current policies, goals, 
models for program design, and curriculuin apprtniches in 
inlcrgencraiicmal literacy work. It concludes witli a discussion ol 
promising practices in family literacy efforls. 

What research has informed family and intergenerational 
literacy work? 

The initial thrust for many family and intergenerational 
programs drew on research in ornergenr literacy iluii showed 
that parents* skills and practices tnnuencc the school achieve- 
ment of their chiUiren (c.g. Slichl & McDonald. dcalc 

1 982). These studies CKamined early home experiences and 
suggested that they had a profound cfl’ect on development of 
cognitive skills. I'hc notion of parent as first teacher grew from 
this body of research and influenced the growth of programs 
that focused on early childhiu)d development. 

In the 1 980s and early 1 990s. a new genre of literacy studies 
emerged that views literacy practices from within the social and 
political context in which they occur (Street & Street, 199! ). 
Rthnographers, researchers who seek to understand and document 
how others make sense of ilic world, argued that it was crucial to 
c.xamine the functions and uses of literacy within a given commu- 
nity. 'iheir studies higiilightcd differences in home and school 
practices, and in styles of interacting through oral and written 
language (Gadsden, 1992; Taylor, 1997). 

In this period, intcrc.st grew in exploring how families for whom 
English is not the native language use languages and literacies. 
Studies of language use among Mexican Americans 
(Dcigado-Gnitan, 1987), Navajos (McGIaughlin, 1992), Cambo- 
dians (Hornberger, 1996), and the Hmong (Weinstein, 1990/1997) 
I’or example, illustrate how language and literacy use reflect 
values, beliefs, and views of the world that arc culturally patterned 
and may or may not be shared by school teachers and others. 
Ethnographic research makes it po.ssiblc to document these differ- 
ences and explore thcirconscqucnccs. As immigrant children gain 
access to Engli.sh more quickly than their parents, this approach 
also makes it possible to look at the role of language and literacy 
in changing intergenerational relationships (Weinstein-Shr, 1 995 ). 



What are the policy initiatives that affect family 
literacy work? 

The term family literacy has gained recognition tlirough ilic 
growth of private and public initiatives such as the Barbara Bush 
f^aniily Literacy Foundation. Toyota Families for Learning, Head 
Start, and liven Start, all of which draw on the language and 
concepts of emergcnl literacy rcsearcli. The programs' primary 
purposes have been to focus on early childliood development, 
and to support parents in promoting the school achievement of 
their children. 

L.egislativc priorities of the time may Influence programs in 
ways that have little relation to educational research. 'Fhc Personal 
Responsibility and Work Opportunity Reconciliation Act of 1 996, 
for example, (also known as welfare reform), places enormous 
{Mcssure on families to get off welfare and find Jobs. These 
pressures may inlluencc the content of family literacy cla.sses as 
employment training becomes a focus of the adult education 
component (National Center for Family Literacy, 1997). In order 
to maintain funding, programs often must adapt to the current 
political realities which arc rericclcd in funding priorities. 

Equipped for the Future is a national adult literacy Initiative 
It) develop standards through a broad-based grassroots 
consensus-building process (Stein, 1 997). The standards focus 
t)n the knowledge and skills adults need in their roles as 
w'orkers, community members, and family members, as de- 
fined by adult learners, practitioners, and other stakeholders 
across the country. This approach to developing standards is 
consistent with the assumptions behind ethnographic research. 
The family member role map is one that will be a useful guide 
for future family literacy work. 

What are the goals of family and intergenerational 
programs? 

One .set of goals for family and intergenerational program- 
ming has been improving the school achievement of children 
by I romoting parental involvement. Programs aimed primarily 
at i.icrcasing parental involvement u.sc activities that encour- 
age or teach parents 1) to provide a home environment that 
supports children’s learning needs; 2) to volunteer in the 
.schools as aides orolher roles: 3) to monitor children’s progrc.ss 
and communicate with school personnel; and 4) to tutor chil- 
dren at home to reinforce work done in school (Simich-Dudgeon, 
1986). 

It has been argued that school- focii.scd program^ should 
enable schools to better respond to parents and families. With 
this as a goal, parents learn about school, but school personnel 
also learn about families, enabling schools to better rcspoml to 
the realities of the communities they serve (McCalcb. t994). 
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A second SCI of ^oals oUen found in family literacy programs 
is lu improve skills, alliiudcs, values, and behaviors linked lo 
reading (Nickse, 1990). Models that operate with these goals often 
produce a variety of reading activities. Some of these may involve 
teaching parents to imitate behaviors that occur in the homes of 
successful readers such as reading aloud to children and asking 
them specific types of questions as they read. Parents of young 
chi Idrcn may practice reading in adult groups using books that they 
may then read to their children. However, experience has shown 
that non-native English-speaking parents rarely know more En- 
glish than their children, and thus are not comfortable reading to 
them. Fortunately, research indicates that there is a bc..cfil to 
reading in any language (Cummins, 1981; 1996). Further, there is 
equal benefit to children when they read aloud lo their parents 
(Tizard, Schofield, & Hewison 1982). Innovative programs may 
employ a variety of ways to foster a love of literature. In one 
program in Pajaro Valley, California, Latino adults study Spanish 
children's literature to help them prepare to read to their children 
(Ada, 1988). In others, like the Family and Child Education 
(FACE) program, Native Americans may lake advantage of el- 
ders’ storytelling skills as the basis for creating their own native 
language texts (Department of the Interior, 1997). 

Another goal for some programs is lo enable adults to develop 
a critical understanding of schooling to “evaluate and rehearse 
appropriate responses and develop networks for individual or 
group advocacy” (Auerbach, 1992, p. 35). Models for family and 
iniergcneralional literacy that address themselves to this goal arc 
consliluicd by activities that address family and community con- 
cerns and that attend lo the role of home language and culture. 

Finally, some programs aim specifieally lo reconnect the gen- 
erations in positive ways. In addition lo the stresses of voluntary or 
involuntary resclllcmcnl, multilingual families may find that their 
difficulties arc exacerbated by the differences among gcncraiicms 
in the pace of language acquisition. Children who have more 
exposure to English are often placed in a position of translating and 
solving other problems for parent.s, reversing traditional roles and 
creating additional stresses for all involved. Children and adults 
are resources for one another. In one family literacy class, for 
example, participants are creating a family web page in which 
adults provide the material that children enter onto the computer 
and illustrate (Hovanesian, in press). Projects like these draw on 
the resources of children for English and computer facility, while 
lapping the memories, knowledge, and stories of adults. In this 
way, literacy is advanced while generations arc connected. 

What are some models for family literacy program 
design? 

The goals of the pr(}gram will determine the program design. 
The design lakes into account the characteristics of the participants 
largcllcd as well as appropriate activities for working with 
these learners. 

In the Kenan model, on which the federally funded Even ,Slarl 
is based, pre-school children and adults participate in homoge- 
neous age groups as well as in iniergcneralional family groups, 
There are four components: 1) adult education and ESL in which 
curricula vary from program to program; 2) parenting discussions 
or classes with a frequent focus on early childhood development; 
3) cla,sscs for young children; and 4) activities for parents and 
children together (Brizius & Foster, 1993). These componenis arc 
developed tme mplemcntcd ihnmgh collaborative efforts of child 
and adult educators. 



Other models may begin with any one generation and reach out 
to others. Child educators may reach out lo families and commu- 
nities through children. A teacher, for example, sends Journals 
home so that children bring material about their families and their 
communities into the classroom (Doom, 1995). Parents, may 
participate in discussions, and language-development activities 
focus specifically on family issuc.s (McGraii, 1995). F^amily issues 
may be the focus of workplace instruction (Nelson, 1998). Elders, 
loo, arc an untapped resource for supporting family literacy 
(Wcinslein-Shr, 1993) and providing access for children lo “com- 
munity funds of knowledge” (Moll, 1992, p. 20). In one project, 
Chinese ciders are documenting their memories ofChine.se festi- 
vals by creating a video as well as a book of poetry and recipes for 
the youth of the community (Hartman, in press). Children, adults, 
and elders all benefit from developing their own language re- 
sources as they connect with one another through literacy. 

What kinds of curricula and materials are used in 
family literacy programs? 

Curricula and materials arc largely influenced by program 
goals. Programs that aim primarily at increased parental involve- 
ment in schooling often draw on competency-based curricula for 
adults. This approach emerged in the late 1970s in a shift away 
from grammar-based curriculum when newly arriving refugees 
needed English for immediate application in their new lives 
(Peyton & Crantlall, 1995). For family literacy, content might 
include specific lessons on the school system and its pcrst)nncl, 
study skills, reading report cards, talking to teachers in 
pare nl-lcachcr conferences, or helping with iiomc work. (Bercovit/. 
& Porter, 1995), School-focused programs may al.so include 
information about health and nutrition or American notions about 
parenting skills, for example. 

Another approach, also aimed primarily at adults, is the notion 
of participatory curriculum in which the students themselves 
determine the direction and, iluis, the content of their clas.ses. 
Problein-posing, a technique addressing community issues 
coliaboralivcly. assumes that tcaclicrs are facilitators who do not 
themselves have answers, but can help to identify resources ftir 
st)lutions that snulems themselves dcicrminc. School issues may 
or may not be a primary focus of programs where learners them- 
selves identify issues that they wish lo explore. The primary goal 
of participatory education is social transformation through critical 
re Heel ion and collective action. 

Some have argued that these approaches do not liavc lo he in 
contradiction. I'herc arc many programs in which learners criti- 
cally di.scuss their own situations as they master the competencies 
of their choice (Weinslein -Shr &*Hui/enga, 1996). In clas.smoms 
where learner needs arc articulated, specific competencies may or 
may not be of interest to learners, and collective action for 
change may or may not be the appropriate response to specific 
learner goals. Therefore, the approach lo curriculum design 
should reflect learner goals. 

Another orientation, one that may inlcgnilc the previous two. is 
that of project-based work. With this orientation, learners develop 
language and literacy skills wliilo they pursue sped l ie non-linguisiic 
goals. For example. Mien women describe photographs from 
National Geographic, creating hooks about life in Laos for their 
children (Agard, in press). Producing books, videos, websites, 
quills, murals, or other products creates the context for tlevclopiiig 
and using a wide range of literacy skills while passing knowledge 
from one generation lo another Planning and executing actions or 



events arc another type. Forexaniplejciimcrs may study the language 
of a ballot initiative (e.g. Proposition 187) and eollcciivcly write a 
loiter to ihc editor of a local newspaper. Pot luck events or celebra- 
tions. imergencrational skits, fund-raising sales, and protest marches 
all arc examples of events that have been planned and enacted by 
learners within the context of family literacy programs. 

What are some promising directions for the future? 

One promising trend in family literacy work is that, in effective 
school-based programs, the task is.scen as a reciprocal one ofcnalding 
parents to understand and negotiate with schools while providing the 
means ftn* school personnel to understand the concerns of piirenls for 
who English is not a native language. Instead of assigning blame for 
problems, collaborative solutions are sought. 

A .second promising trend is the growing recognition that there is 
more to family and imergencrational literacy than children’s school 
achievement. When the goal is to strengthen families and communi- 
ties, the literacy resources of elders come into focus, creating many 
ways of connecting children and adults. Effective efforts arc likely to 
l>c as diverse as the communities they serve. However, there arc 
certain c hi iracicri sties that repeatedly arise in promising programs: 

/. Planning and insirucfion begin with inquiry' into learners' lives. 

Families who have resettled in the United Stales, whether volun- 
tarily (irby forced migration, have had to be extremely resourceful. If 
refugees had lacked sun ival strategies, they would not have made it 
here! Voluntary migrants, too, must mobili/.e both financial and 
social lesourccs to manage the cnomioiis transition to anollier coun- 
try. It is helpful for program planners to learn about the linguistic and 
educational resources of any given group, ius well as the kind of 
kinship t)r social networks that comniuniiy members use to solve 
problems. Local leaders, pailicularly those who arc members of 
immigrant ci>mnuinilies, can i>e an especially valuable .source of 
inl’ormautm in planning programs and designing cun ieula that lake 
into account learners' resources and needs. 

Children and adults can invesligale their own language use. 
During the course (d instruction, learners can be invited to document 
their current practices, while exploring the resources llicy wish to add 
to their rcperioiie. 

2. The program addresses needs dun learners themselves define. 

Wb.cn asked what wus most ilifficuli about rai.sing children in 
America, several Southeast Asian women answer that their children 
no longer like their eot>king. C'<ineerns that may seem trivial arc often 
codes, or concrete representations of larger, more serious concerns, 
like losing authority over older children. A program fiKusingonly on 
e:u*ly childhood development issues, for example, may mi.ss the clues 
that parents are most concerned about their relationships with their 
pre-teens and the imminent dangers of gangs ordmgs. 

Asking, watching, and listening are essential to learning 
about the realities of learners’ lives. Learner writing, language 
experience stories, and interviews (collected in English or trans- 
lated from the native language) are all potential sources of infor- 
mation about the family. Adult learners themselves can provide 
direction in planning and developing eurrieuia and elassmnm 
instrueliori. In some programs, learners participate directly in 
classroom and program decisions (e.g. Literacy South in Durliam, 
NO When learners’ needs drive programs, participants' atten- 
dance generally rises. In these programs, learners arc able to 
demonstrate success inside the classroom and beyond as they 
define it in ways that teachers, administrators, and funders can 
understand (Holt, 1993). 



3. The [jrograni enroumges generations to .share knowledge and 
experience. 

Children who understand their own background and culture are 
more likely to have the sclLesleem to learn a seepiul language and 
culture. Adults whose knowledge and wisdom is valued can support 
their children in .school and elsewhere, and can be lielped by their 
children without leaving theirdlgniiy or their pLirenial role threatened. 
Programs that support oral hisloiy and explore native language and 
culture strengthen families and communities while teaching them 
about the new culture. 

While adults may have life experience and wisdoim ehildreiu)ftcn 
have more access to the new language and to new teeji nologics. In the 
family web project (Hovanesian, in press), adults dictated stories to 
their children about the fantily origins, and children helped their 
parem.s and grandparents learn to use the computer. Together, the 
eollcelivc effort of these families resulted in family web pages that 
have been visited by immigrants around the country. 

4. Ij^aniing romnninitics are fostered both among learners and 
among practitioners. 

In the rush to leach parenting skills, the fact that most immigrant 
adults come from communities that have been parenting effectively 
for centuries is sometimes forgotten. Some traditional ways of doing 
things may continue to work, while other strategies may not work or 
may be inappropriate in a new selling. While information about 
American laws and I>elief systems arc invaluable for newcomers, the 
experiences and guidance of others wlio already have, managed this 
transition may be tlic mo.si powerful and helpful source of infoniiatlon 
about strategies for living through changing circumstances. Learners 
themselves arc often the best resource for solving problems. Effective 
programs provide opportunities foradultsto articulate theireoneerns, 
compare their expenenees, and work collectively to rclleel or act on 
challenges they arc facing. 

Practitioners can also benefit from the sutiport of colleagues with 
whom they can articulate their vision and solve problems. Opportu- 
nities to re licet regularly with colleagues create the context for 
programs atid teaching practices to evolve us more is undcrslotKl 
about learners. Collaboration with others who have different kinds of 
knowledge or expertise is also important. Child and adult educators, 
as well as cllinie leaders or immigrant advocates are natural partners 
who can learn from one another, stretching tlieir vision through 
dialogue. Tiese partnerships create the best hope for creating pro- 
grams that lake into aeeouni the larger eoiitcxi in which fiuiiilics are 
.struggling, as well as the best approaches to teaching and learning. 

Conclusion 

There are many sources of inspiration for innovative work in 
family and inlergcneraiional literacy that can make adil'fcrencc. With 
movcnienl in the directions outlined above, it becomes possible to 
imagine .seliools that understand and respinui to families and commu- 
nities; families that cooperate with schools toward agreed-upon 
goals; and generations wlui find in one another the resources to 
rememherlhcirpast, to manage the present, and to lake on the future 
with conlldenee and joy. 
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